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IHE  scholars  and  teachers  of  the  Worcester  High 
I  School  of  fifty  years  ago  will  remember  a  thin- 
faced,  medium-sized  boy  with  a  very  sober, 
earnest  look,  five  or  six  years  older  than  those 


of  his  own  class  in  school,  who  came  at  that  time  from 
West  Brookfield  to  Worcester  to  fit  for  college.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer  prominent  in  the  local  life  of  his  town, 
and  one  of  nine  children  who  were  all  brought  up  in  the 
old  home  at  West  Brookfield,  about  a  mile  from  the  rail- 
way station,  upon  a  little  eminence  that  commanded  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Across  the 
valley,  on  the  opposite  hill,  was  the  old  house  from  which 
the  Foster  family  came  down  to  Worcester.  Of  this  family, 
Hon.  Dwight  Foster — Judge  Foster  of  our  Supreme  Court 
— was  the  one  best  known  to  those  now  living. 

All  of  D.  H.  Chamberlain's  brothers  and  sisters  showed 
an  unusual  intelligence  and  force  of  character,  and  he 
and  his  brother  Leander  became  prominent  on  a  much 
larger  field. 

This  very  studious  boy,  who  was  known  in  our  High 
School  as  D.  Henry  Chamberlain,  showed  an  extraordi- 
nary maturity  and  power  of  study.  He  planned  to  break 
in  upon  his  studies  and  go  out  to  teach  a  while,  to  raise 
money  to  prosecute  his  education;  but  he  fortunately 
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had  two  teachers  of  a  rare  order,  who  recognized  that 
they  were  dealing  with  an  uncommon  student,  and  they 
urged  him  not  to  interrupt  his  high  school  education,  but 
to  continue  in  the  school  as  a  pupil  and  fit  for  college; 
and  they  pledged  themselves  to  get  him  a  place  to  teach 
in  that  very  school,  where  he  could  earn  as  much  as  he 
could  get  in  a  country  town  outside.  So  for  a  year  or 
more,  Chamberlain  was  actually  teaching  in  the  school 
while  he  was  reciting  in  the  upper  classes.  Evenings  and 
vacations  he  also  kept  on  working,  either  at  his  books 
or  at  something  from  which  to  store  up  money  for  his 
college  expenses. 

Homer  B.  Sprague  was  the  head  master  of  our  High 
School  at  that  time,  and  Phineas  Walcott  Calkins  was  his 
second  in  rank.  These  gentlemen  were  enthusiastic  Yale 
men,  and  they  incited  the  ardor  of  many  young  men  in 
the  school  to  go  to  Yale  College.  There  was  at  that 
time  a  powerful  church  influence  in  Worcester  opposed 
to  Harvard  College  because  of  its  being  non-sectarian, 
and  therefore,  in  the  sectarian  mind,  pernicious;  and  the 
present  writer  was  the  only  Worcester  boy  that  went 
out  to  Harvard  during  a  period  of  six  consecutive  years. 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Messrs.  Sprague  and  Calkins 
at  the  school,  there  had  been  a  religious  revival  in  this 
community,  which  had  also  swept  over  the  school;  and  at 
recess  or  other  times  in  the  day,  revival  meetings  were 
held  in  the  school,  and  some  emotional  children  were 
sobbing  during  the  hours  when  they  were  supposed  to  be 
engaged  in  secular  studies. 

In  1856  or  1857,  Chamberlain  and  his  staunch  friend 
and  companion,  Walter  Allen,  afterwards  a  distinguished 
newspaper  editor  until  he  died  on  February  7,  1907,  got 
together  a  group  of  boys  in  the  school,  and  organized  a 
literary  society  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day, 
"The  Eucleia. "  They  also  attended  every  public  as- 
sembly where  they  could  listen  to  Phillips  and  Garrison. 
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Sumner  and  Wilson.  Only  lately,  Chamberlain  told  me 
that  he  must  have  heard  "Wendell  Phillips  speak  in  pub- 
lic over  fifty  times. 

He  entered  Yale  College  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  and 
joined  at  once  one  of  its  two  great  contesting  literary 
societies,  "The  Linonean. "  In  every  prize-debate  which 
he  was  entitled  to  enter,  he  won  the  first  prize.  Soon 
also  he  became  interested  with  others  in  organizing  an 
intercollegiate  magazine  called  the  "University  Quarter- 
ly." on  which  he  was  one  of  the  editors.  His  scholar- 
ship at  Yale  was  sound  and  thorough ;  he  was  graduated 
fourth  in  his  class,  and  at  the  same  time  he  won  the 
DeForest  medal  for  excellence  in  oratory,  and  was 
elected  by  his  class  to  be  their  orator  on  Class  Day.  His 
brother.  Leander  T.  Chamberlain,  of  the  very  next  class, 
1863,  is  said  to  be  the  only  one,  up  to  his  time,  who  made 
a  higher  college  record;  for  Leander  Chamberlain  not 
only  Avon  the  DeForest  prize,  but  also  stood  first  in  his 
class.  Daniel  Chamberlain's  interest  in  classical  study 
became  so  great  that  he  continued  afterwards  to  study 
Greek  and  Latin  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  to  read  the 
latest  Latin  grammars,  even,  during  his  last  years,  for 
refreshment  and  pleasure ;  while  to  the  close  of  life,  Latin 
quotations  fell  from  his  lips  as  easily  as  English  prov- 
erbs. At  the  same  time,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  ablest  politician  in  college,  although  he  had  opposed 
to  him,  sometimes,  in  college  politics,  a  man  who  carried 
a  name  well  known  then  and  ever  since,  who  is  now  at 
the  head  of  citizenship  in  Chicago — Franklin  MacVeagh. 

From  Yale  College,  Chamberlain  was  graduated  in 
1862.  He  brought  from  New  Haven  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  President  Woolsey  for  use  in  case  he 
tried  to  get  a  commission  in  the  army;  and  in  this  letter, 
the  great  President  said  that  Chamberlain  was  "a  born 
leader  of  men."  It  should  be  said  that  Chamberlain  had 
been  intensely  interested  in  national  politics  even  when 
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he  was  in  the  High  School.  He  was  early  an  advocate  of 
emancipation.  In  the  days  when  such  advocates  were 
few  and  were  generally  held  up  to  obloquy  even  in  Wor- 
cester, they  were  still  a  powerful  faction.  Worcester 
was  known  throughout  the  whole  country  as  a  town 
devoted  to  Abolitionism  and  all  other  ' 1  isms."  The  Free 
Soil  party,  it  was  claimed,  was  founded  here;  and  our 
Judge  Allen  is  called  the  leader  who  worked  up  this  senti- 
ment, this  doctrine  of  conscience,  into  a  practical  political 
party.  So  strongly  did  the  new  doctrines  prevail  in 
Worcester,  and  so  loudly  were  they  spoken  here,  that 
when  a  man  was  described  elsewhere  as  being  intellect- 
ually a  "Worcester  man,"  he  was  understood,  without 
further  explanation,  to  be  an  advocate  of  abolition,  and 
perhaps  also  of  woman's  rights.  In  Yale  College,  Cham- 
berlain was  known  and  published  by  his  opponents  as  a 
"Worcester  man;"  but  in  spite  of  this  handicap  he  is 
said  to  have  carried  the  politics  of  Yale  College  in  what- 
ever way  he  chose. 

On  leaving  college,  Chamberlain  came  at  once  to  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  where  there  was  a  very  strong 
representation  of  Yale  men  at  the  time.  I  remember 
two  "Wooden  Spoon"  men — Stanford  Newel  of  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  and  George  C.  S.  Southworth  of  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts.  (The  "Wooden  Spoon"  was  sup- 
posed to  be  elected  to  that  title  at  Yale  on  account  of 
his  surpassing  good  fellowship.)  There  were  also  two 
"Class  Orators."  Fred.  Adams  was  known  by  his  Yale 
nickname  of  "Judge,"  because  of  his  learning  and  fair- 
ness of  mind.  He  is  now  a  judge  of  high  repute  on  the 
New  Jersey  Court  of  Appeals.  William  C.  Whitney  was 
afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  George  Gray  and 
Anthony  Higgins,  the  latter  from  Yale,  were  afterwards 
United  States  Senators  from  Delaware.  Henry  F.  Dim- 
ock  afterwards  left  the  New  York  bar  for  a  success- 
ful business  career.    Of  Harvard  men  in  the  Law  School, 
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Albert  Stickney  was  long  prominent  at  the  New  York 
bar,  and  was  one  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden's  ablest  lieutenants 
in  the  war  against  the  Tweed  ring.  Stickney  had  pulled 
in  the  Harvard  four-oar  boat  with  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
now  the  President  of  Harvard,  and  with  Alexander  Agas- 
siz.  George  B.  Young,  who  has  since  been  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  and  a  railroad  lawyer  of 
national  fame,  was  then  in  the  school,  and  so  was  Edward 

D.  McCarthy,  afterwards  a  prominent  admiralty  lawyer 
in  New  York  City.  There,  too,  were  Henry  James,  who 
became  the  novelist;  John  Fiske,  the  historian,  and  John 

E.  Hudson,  the  head  of  the  Bell  Telephone  system. 
Charles  S.  Fairchild  of  Harvard,  1863,  was  afterwards 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Chamberlain  was  in  the 
school  for  a  little  over  a  year.  He  took  part  in  the 
discussions  of  "Parliament,"  where  political  questions 
were  debated  Friday  nights;  he  belonged  to  various  law 
clubs;  he  helped  Professor  Washburn  prepare  a  new 
edition  of  his  "Law  of  Real  Property,"  and  worked  for 
Professor  Parsons  upon  more  than  one  of  his  law  books. 
With  all  this  hard  work  he  found  plenty  of  time  for 
social  life  and  was .  one  of  the  best-liked  men  in  the 
school.  I  remember  his  reading  "Fearne  on  Contingent 
Remainders,"  after  he  had  studied  law  about  a  year, 
while  all  the  rest  of  his  law  work  in  the  school  was  going 
on;  and  when  we  quizzed  him  about  it,  because  it  repre- 
sented the  "dry-as-dust"  of  the  law,  he  said  he  was 
testing  himself  in  this  way  to  see  what  progress  he  had 
made  in  the  law  and  how  much  he  really  could  under- 
stand. Ex-Secretary  Fairchild  has  lately  said  that  he 
remembered  Chamberlain  as,  on  the  whole,  the  ablest 
man  of  his  time  in  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

But  Chamberlain  had  been  an  Abolitionist,  an  advocate 
of  emancipation  by  war,  and  known  in  college  as  a  "Wor- 
cester man."  The  war  was  still  going  on — at  the  open- 
ing of  1864 — and  Chamberlain  felt  that  he  must  take 
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a  part  in  the  military  service  or  lose  his  self-respect ;  and 
he  got  an  appointment  by  Governor  Andrew  to  a  lien- 
tenancy  in  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  a  corps  of 
colored  men,  and  left  his  law-school  course  unfinished  to 
go  off  into  camp  at  Readville.  This  was  the  regiment 
which  Harry  S.  Russell,  and  afterwards  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  commanded,  where  Charles  P.  Bowditch  and 
many  other  men  of  note  in  Boston  held  commissions. 
After  a  while,  Chamberlain  was  adjutant  in  this  regi- 
ment, and  he  stayed  in  the  service  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  made  no  claim  to  military  genius;  he  simply 
wanted  to  do  his  duty.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  a  col- 
lege classmate  who  had  practiced  law  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  died  there,  and  Chamberlain  was  called 
upon  to  go  to  Charleston  and  settle  his  affairs.  He  was 
also  employed  as  a  lawyer  to  prosecute  claims  in  New 
Orleans  by  someone  who  had  been  stripped  of  his  prop- 
erty in  cotton  by  Government  seizure.  He  proved  him- 
self very  successful  in  this  early  law  practice  and  was 
handsomely  paid  for  it.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  carried 
a  burden  of  debt  for  his  education,  which  had  gradually 
rolled  up  from  the  time  when  he  entered  college;  for 
his  education  was  got  upon  borrowed  money. 

Chamberlain  had  talked  in  the  Law  School  days  as 
if  he  were  likely  to  practice  in  Boston;  but  fortune  led 
him,  as  I  have  shown,  to  Charleston,  and  as  he  settled 
the  affairs  of  his  departed  friend  he  got  into  the  harness 
for  himself.  His  acquaintance  and  his  law  business  grew 
fast.  Always  passionately  interested  in  political  ques- 
tions, he  naturally  entered  the  Constitutional  Convention 
for  reconstructing  South  Carolina,  and  without  other 
preliminary  steps  in  political  life,  he  became  Attorney- 
general  of  the  State,  and  afterwards  was  elected 
Governor.  I  have  heard  him  described  by  a  distin- 
guished man,  who  is  himself  the  pride  of  the  Massachu- 
setts   Reform    Club,    as    the    exception    among  the 
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1 1  carpet-bag"  governors.  He  certainly  had  the  bitter 
hostility  of  the  plundering  gang  that  wanted  to  loot  the 
State.  In  1876,  it  was  a  question  amongst  the  Democrats 
of  South  Carolina,  whether  they  would  not  nominate  him 
as  their  reform  candidate  for  Governor  upon  State 
issues;  but  for  reasons  of  national  politics,  and  not  at 
all  of  State  policy,  they  finally  decided  that  they  were 
compelled  to  nominate  definitely  a  Democrat  and  to 
join  in  the  Democratic  national  canvass,  subordinating 
State  issues  to  the  needs  of  their  national  party.  Then 
followed  the  disputed  election,  and  for  a  time  thereafter, 
Chamberlain  camped  in  the  State  House  under  military 
guard.  We  are  too  near  to  those  troublous  times  for 
any  one  who  is  not  a  learned  historian  to  discuss  them 
satisfactorily.  Our  own  Judge  Aldrich  (Hon.  P.  Emory 
Aldrich)  afterwards  declared  that  Chamberlain's  con- 
duct in  those  trying  times  had  been  as  heroic  as  anything 
we  had  had  in  the  war.  Of  Chamberlain's  history  at 
that  time,  when  he  was  more  prominent  before  the 
nation  than  at  any  other  time  in  his  life,  there  are  many 
who  can  speak  with  more  knowledge  than  I,  and  I  will 
say  no  more  about  it.  Walter  Allen  has  already  pub- 
lished that  chapter  of  our  history  under  the  title  of 
" Governor  Chamberlain's  Administration  in  South  Caro- 
lina," including  all  the  important  public  documents. 
Allen  did  his  work  so  well  that  his  book  has  been  used 
as  a  college  text-book  and  has  long  been  out  of  print. 
It  is  he  who  was  best  fitted  to  write  the  life  of  Governor 
Chamberlain.  Alas,  that  he  is  gone!  He  "  should  have 
died  hereafter!" 

After  Chamberlain's  public  life  in  South  Carolina  had 
come  to  its  close,  he  joined  a  law-firm  in  New  York  City, 
and  was  often  engaged  in  conspicuous  cases  in  the  State 
courts,  and  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  for 
over  twenty  years.  His  work  was  untiring.  But  excit- 
ing as  a  lawyer's  life  is  at  the  time,  there  is  little  to 
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tell  about  afterwards.  Something  that  I  remember  of 
our  student  days  was  always  very  characteristic  of  this 
lawyer.  We  were  working  together  on  a  moot-court  case 
in  the  Law  School,  where  he  was  intent  on  knowing 
everything  that  could  be  known  about  the  question. 
When  somebody  questioned  what  the  judgment  was 
likely  to  be,  and  I  had  said,  '  'What  matters  it  anyway 
if  we  have  only  presented  our  own  side  completely  and 
forcibly?"  "Yes,"  said  Chamberlain,  "that  is  very 
good,  but  I  want  to  win  the  decision."  My  impression  of 
Chamberlain,  however,  has  always  been  that  the  scholar 
was  full  as  great  as  the  lawyer.  He  certainly  was  pecu- 
liarly fond  of  deep  historical  questions  arising  under  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

But  Chamberlain  had  permanently  sapped  his  extraor- 
dinary physical  health  in  his  anxious  public  life  in 
South  Carolina,  and  sickness  came  upon  him  and  tempo- 
rary disability.  He  was  obliged  to  travel  for  a  while  for 
his  health  in  Europe.  He  also  accepted  easier  terms  of 
professional  work  by  taking  the  office  of  receiver  of  the 
South  Carolina  Railroad  in  behalf  of  the  bond-holders, 
and  in  that  capacity  he  made  his  home  for  a  while  in 
Charleston.  He  had  many  devoted  friends  in  South  Car- 
olina, not  a  few  of  them  among  those  who  had  been  his 
political  opponents.  But  the  strain  of  his  previous  life  had 
affected  his  health  so  seriously  that  he  was  peremptorily 
told  by  his  physician  that  he  must  take  life  easier.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  left  the  scenes  of  his  business  and  returned 
to  the  home  of  his  boyhood  in  West  Brookfield.  He  re- 
modeled the  house  and  lived  there  hospitably  for  a  few 
years,  interesting  himself  in  scientific  farming  and  in 
local  affairs  and  local  history.  He  became  one  of  the  best 
informed  antiquarians  of  his  neighborhood,  and  was  at 
one  time  the  President  of  the  Quaboag  Antiquarian  Soci- 
ety, which  dealt  with  the  antiquities  of  the  Brookfields 
and  several  adjoining  towns.    From  his  home  in  West 
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Brookfield  he  wrote  many  pamphlets  on  constitutional, 
legal  and  antiquarian  subjects.  His  mind  was  never  af- 
fected by  physical  decline. 

Chamberlain  married,  during  his  public  life  in  South 
Carolina,  Miss  Alice  Ingersoll  of  Augusta,  Maine,  who 
proved  to  be  his  most  trusted  companion  and  most  sym- 
pathetic friend  until  she  died  in  1887.  This  loss  to  him 
was  irreparable  and  saddened  all  his  later  years.  In 
the  autumn  of  1902,  while  he  was  living  with  his  family 
in  West  Brookfield,  his  youngest  boy,  Waldo  Chamber- 
lain, who  was  only  an  infant  when  his  mother  died,  and 
to  whom  his  father  had  been  a  watchful  companion 
up  to  this  time  when  the  boy  was  sixteen  years  old,  was 
seized  with  scarlet  fever  and  relapsed  into  a  complica- 
tion of  illnesses  which  brought  him  to  an  agonizing  death. 
This  boy  had  grown  to  be  the  tenderest  thought  in  his 
father's  life,  and  the  strain  of  his  long  illness  and  death 
broke  the  father's  heart.  He  was  hurried  off  as  a  sick 
man  to  the  warmer  climate  of  South  Carolina,  where  he 
passed  the  winter  at  Columbia;  and  then,  in  compliance 
with  his  brother  Leander's  urging,  but  hopeless  for  him- 
self, he  went  to  Europe  in  the  search  for  health.  In  such 
way  he  passed  the  last  five  years  of  his  life — winters  in 
Egypt  and  on  the  Riviera  as  well  as  at  Columbia  and  in 
the  university  town  of  Charlottesville,  Virginia — always 
engaged  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  health.  All  this  time  his 
mind  continued  active.  He  wrote  many  pamphlets  on 
legal  and  political  subjects,  although  his  ill  health  made 
continuous  work  impossible.  In  this  period  he  wrote 
that  "Open  Letter  to  Mr.  Bryce,"  upon  the  Southern 
Question,  which  was  received  by  the  public,  as  well  as 
his  old  friends,  with  conflicting  sentiments  of  high  praise 
or  indignant  opposition.  Upon  its  appearance  in  the 
Charleston  News,  began  a  heated  debate  in  the  news- 
papers, in  which  Chamberlain  took  an  active  part.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  earliest  friends, 
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and  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  in  telling  how  his  views 
had  changed  upon  long  observation  of  the  black  man 
close  at  hand.  "I  like  to  see  things  with  my  eyes,"  he 
wrote,  "and  not  with  my  prejudices."  Whatever  their 
views  upon  the  letter,  his  personal  friends  all  deplored 
its  appearance,  fearing  its  ill  effect  upon  the  little  remain- 
der of  his  health. 

If  Chamberlain  had  lived  a  cloistered  life,  he  would 
have  been  a  great  scholar.  Such  was  the  bent  of  his 
mind  in  youth  and  in  maturity.  His  memory  helped  him 
well,  always  accumulating  knowledge  and  forgetting 
nothing.  He  was  one  of  the  sturdiest  advocates  in  our 
generation  of  the  study  of  Greek,  and  his  lecture  and 
pamphlet  entitled  11  Not  a  College  Fetish,"  in  answer  to 
Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration 
on  the  same  subject,  was  a  fervid  and  masterly  argument 
for  his  side  of  the  question.  He  studied  English  with 
great  care — in  books  on  rhetoric  and  in  the  masterpieces 
themselves.  He  heard  our  modern  orators  whenever  he 
could.  Knowing  how  he  loved  the  form  as  well  as  the 
substance  of  thought,  I  asked  him,  in  these  later  years, 
what  authors  he  had  found  most  valuable  in  the  forma- 
tion of  style;  and  received  this  answer: 

"Yes,  if  I  had  to  choose  one  for  style,  or  style  and 
thought  combined,  I  suppose  I  should  say  Burke.  If  he 
has  not  influenced  me  in  style,  he  has  in  thought,  mood 
of  mind,  and  temper — the  great  political  philosopher,  the 
profound  thinker,  the  splendid  rhetorician !  I  read  parts 
of  his  works  every  year  and  generally  oftener. 

"You  ask  whom  I  would  recommend  as  a  standard  of 
style.  Of  Americans,  decidedly  Hawthorne;  of  English- 
men, perhaps  John  Henry  Newman,  Cardinal.  But  for 
great  thought,  grandeur,  of  Americans,  Webster;  of 
Englishmen,  Burke. 

"Bunyan  and  Defoe  are  great  favorites  of  mine.  They 
are  good  models  for  simplicity  and  purity  of  Anglo- 
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Saxon.  But,  'if  one  wants  to  hear  the  thunder  roll,'  as 
Choate  says,  'go  to  Milton's  prose.'  For  modern,  idio- 
matic, strong  and  fine  prose,  read  Matthew  Arnold;  if 
nothing  else,  his  '  Essays  in  Criticism ; '  and  if  for  nothing 
else,  for  that  beautiful  passage  in  the  preface — 'Beautiful 
city,  etc'  It  is  superb  in  sentiment  and  rhetoric.  But 
his  characteristic  quality  is  plainness." 

One  Sunday  in  the  Cambridge  days,  George  Young 
came  to  Chamberlain  early  and  said  that  Dr.  James 
Walker,  the  Ex-president  of  the  college,  was  to  preach 
that  day  in  the  chapel.  The  two  friends  heard  him 
together;  the  sermon  was  that  famous  one  entitled 
"Prayer,"  now  printed  in  Dr.  Walker's  book  of  sermons. 
"How  did  that  paragraph  run?"  said  one  of  them  to 
the  other,  when  they  met  again  that  afternoon;  and 
they  began  to  recall  it,  the  one  to  the  other,  till  they 
had  reproduced  exactly  this  wonderful  period: 

"I  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  a  solemn-sounding 
litany  has  been  chanted  by  priestly  lips  in  consecrated 
places,  to  waste  itself  on  the  air,  while  the  whole  ear  of 
heaven  was  intent  on  some  poor  sailor's  'God  help  me!' 
as  it  went  up  amid  the  howlings  of  the  tempest  from 
the  parting  wreck." 

A  month  before  Chamberlain  died,  in  answer  to  some- 
thing I  wrote  him  about  this  circumstance,  he  wrote  me 
this : 

"It  is  perfectly  true.  I  can  repeat  the  passage  at  this 
moment,  though  I  have  not  seen  it  in  print  for  thirty 
years.  I  still  know  no  more  perfect  specimen  of  rhetoric, 
felicity  of  figure,  and  power  of  impression.  I  once 
thought  that  the  last  sentence  of  Irving 's  Philip  of 
Pokonoket  in  the  Sketch  Book  was  more  perfect,  but 
I  have  long  given  the  palm  to  Dr.  Walker." 

Chamberlain  himself  was  a  very  effective  public 
speaker.  It  used  to  be  said  in  his  student  days  that 
he  fashioned  his  style  upon  that  of  Wendell  Phillips. 
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Certainly  he  admired  him  greatly.  There  was  something 
in  Chamberlain's  tones,  as  he  began  to  speak,  that  sug- 
gested his  New  England  origin;  but  in  a  few  moments, 
— as  it  was  when  Senator  Hoar  was  speaking, — every- 
thing faded  out  of  sight,  except  the  great  ideas  advocated. 
Yet,  like  Mark  Antony,  he  "only  spoke  right  on."  But 
his  thought  was  clear  in  his  well-trained  mind;  he  gave 
it  out  strongly;  you  felt  his  passion;  and  you  hardly 
knew  that  an  orator  had  spoken. 

It  was  hard  for  Chamberlain  to  leave  this  active  life. 
He  could  not  rest.  Bodily  weakness,  nervous  prostra- 
tion, the  death  of  wife  and  four  children — nothing  could 
daunt  him  or  stop  the  movement  of  his  indefatigable 
mind.  A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  expecting  his  end 
at  any  moment,  he  wrote  a  fiery  attack  upon  Jerome  for 
failing  to  prosecute  the  life  insurance  directors  in  New 
York  for  abuse  of  their  trusts.  This  he  wrote  as  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  World,  concealing  the  act  from 
his  attendants,  "lying  in  bed,"  as  he  wrote  to  me,  "and 
writing  not  more  than  a  dozen  words  without  being 
compelled  to  stop  and  rest."  But  as  you  read  this 
burning  invective,  this  stinging  call  to  duty,  you  would 
never  suspect  he  was  other  than  a  strong  man  in  fullest 
vigor. 

Here  is  a  lawyer  of  so  pungent  quality  that  in  a  famous 
political  prosecution,  the  "Star-route"  cases,  he  was  the 
one  of  the  defending  counsel  especially  depended  upon 
to  irritate  and  confuse  the  attacking  lawyers.  Here  is  a 
soldier  who  went  to  war  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  has 
lately  been  described  in  the  press  as  at  heart  essentially 
a  soldier.  Here  is  a  statesman  who  dominated  the  reor- 
ganization of  a  commonwealth  ruined  by  war.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  this  man  of  iron  was  the  most 
gentle  and  lovable  of  men,  most  domestic,  most  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  friends !  It  was  a  saying  in  college 
that  "Chamberlain  always  stood  by  his  friends."  May 
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I  quote  a  friend's  letter  which  informed  me  of  his  fatal 
illness : 

' 'The  crisis  may  not  be  reached  in  less  than  a  year. 
It  may  come  any  day.  But  he  is  perfectly  self-possessed. 
He  is  neither  distressed  nor  agitated.  Sickness  and  peril 
only  heighten  his  usual  and  characteristic  loveliness  and 
nobility.  .  .  His  thoughts  are  of  his  friends  rather  than 
of  himself." 

And  so  it  was  that  when  he  died,  on  April  13,  1907,  at 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  toward  the  end  of  his  seventy- 
second  year,  and  many  deplored  the  loss  of  the  bold,  per- 
sistent lawyer,  persuasive  orator,  courageous  statesman, 
searcher  after  truth,  there  were  others  who  also  felt  they 
had  lost  their  most  interesting  and  most  faithful  friend. 


